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CHAPTER  I 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  THESIS  AND  METHODS 

OF  PROCEDURE 

Situation  out  of  Which  This  Thesis  Has  Arisen 
persistent  reappearance  of  errors  in  pupils*  written 
compositions* — Year  after  year  English  teachers  strive  to 
train  pupils  to  write  correct  English,  but  how  often  is 
the  complaint  heard  that  high-school  pupils  are  still  mak- 
ing elementary  mistakes  and  that  many  pupils  continue  to  do 
so  even  after  they  have  completed  their  high-school  educa- 
tion. 


Statements  by  authorities .--J.  C.  Tressler  reports  the 
following: 


Sadly  enough  in  the  world  of  habit  formation  there 
is  backsliding.  The  recent  University  of  Oregon  publi- 
cation, The  Persistence  of  Language  Errors  among  School 
Children,  shows  that  in  Portland  one  error r the  use  of  ~~ 
in  for  Tnto,  was  eliminated  in  the  sixth  grade,  reap- 
peared in  the  seventh  grade  and  persisted  through  high 
school  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  errors — one  of  the 
highest  in  a list  of  fifty....The  task  of  the  English 
teacher  therefore  is  not  only  to  make  the  pupil  desire 
to  form  good  language  habits,  give  him  abundant  prac- 
tice, and  stimulate  him  to  avoid  exceptions,  but  also 
to  watch  for  breaks  in  habit  connections  and  repair 
the  damage  by  review  •£/ 

1 / • C • Tr  e s s l'er , "Y/hat  Conventions  Shall  Y le  Teach," 

TSnglish  Journal.  21:  200-4,  March,  1932. 


-1- 


Along  this  same  line  of  thought  S.  L.  rressey  says 
that  from  an  analysis  of  980  papers  it  was  found  that  the 
errors  in  sentence  structure  were  in  general  about  as  com- 
mon in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  as  they  were  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  with,  however,  some  change 
in  the  comparative  frequency  with  which  certain  errors  oc- 
curred. One  of  the  first  features  of  the  results  of  this 
investigation  was  the  apparent  lack  of  improvement  in  the 
mastery  of  sentence  structure  from  grade  seven  to  grade 
twelve  jv 

The  facts  stated  by  both  Tressler  and  fressey  show 
that  many  of  the  essentials  of  written  composition  work  are 
not  mastered  in  our  schools. 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Study 
Specific  aims. — The  specific  aims  of  this  thesis  are 
as  follows:  to  find  out  how  much  the  pupils  of  grades  sev- 

en, eight,  and  nine  improve  in  the  mechanics  of  written 
composition  from  one  grade  to  another;  to  find  out  what 
types  of  errors  are  being  made  in  each  grade  and  to  arrange 
these  in  the  order  of  their  importance;  to  find  out  what 
errors,  if  any,  are  eliminated  from  grade  to  grade;  to  find 
out  what  relation  there  is  between  the  pupils'  intelligence 
and  the  errors  made  and  between  the  pupils'  scholastic 

ES.  L.  pressey,  "A  Statistical  Study  of  Children's  Errors 
Sentence  Structure,"  English  journal,  14:  529-35,  Sep- 
tember 1925. 
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achievement  and  the  errors;  to  find  out  what  errors,  if  any 
are  common  to  each  grade  and  to  each  ability  group,  superi- 
or, average,  or  inferior,  within  each  grade* 

Ultimate  aim  of  this  thesis* — The  ultimate  aim  of  this 
thesis  is  to  suggest  a general  plan  to  bring  about  greater 
mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  written  composition  in  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  and  to  suggest  ways  of  eliminating 
certain  undesirable  conditions  revealed  by  investigations 
and  analyses  made  in  connection  with  the  writing  of  this 
thesis.* 

Limitations  of  this  investigation* — The  work  of  only 
286  students  was  studied  for  this  thesis*  What  is  true  of 
a small  group,  however,  may  very  well  be  true  of  a larger 
number  of  students*  Since  time  would  not  permit  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  work  of  grades  seven  through  twelve, 
the  thesis  was  limited  to  a study  of  grades  seven,  eight, 
and  nine  because  here  lies  the  root  of  all  evil  as  far  as 
the  problem  of  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  written  compo- 
sition is  concerned*  By  the  time  a pupil  enters  high 
school,  he  should  not  be  hampered  in  his  written  compo- 
sition work  by  errors  in  the  simple  fundamentals  of  sen- 
tence structure,  punctuation,  and  other  similar  grammati- 
cal principles,  not  one  of  which  is  too  difficult  to  be 
mastered  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade*  Since  only  two 
compositions  were  written  by  each  pupil,  this  study  could 
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not  discover  every  possible  error  that  would  be  made  by  the 
pupils  of  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  but  the  most  com- 
mon ones  would  be  likely  to  appear  in  an  investigation  of 
572  papers*  The  progress  made  from  grade  to  grade  in  writ- 
ten composition  by  the  pupils  whose  papers  were  used  in 
this  study  is  not  the  progress  shown  by  the  same  pupils  as 
they  advance  from  one  grade  to  another,  but  the  progress 
shown  between  grades  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  a differ- 
ent group  of  pupils*  In  this  investigation  it  is  assumed 
that  the  progress  in  either  case  would  be  practically  the 
same*  All  conclusions  drawn  in  this  thesis  must  be  con- 
sidered with  these  limitations  in  mind* 

Method  of  Procedure  in  Gathering  Data 
Types  of  composition  used  as  a basis  for  this  investi- 
gation*— In  order  to  discover  the  different  kinds  of  errors 
made  in  the  written  composition  work  of  the  pupils  of 
grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  an  analysis  was  made  of  the 
written  composition  work  of  286  pupils  in  two  different 
school  systems*  One  of  these  compositions  was  a friendly 
letter,  which  told  about  vacation  experiences;  the  other 
was  a business  letter,  in  which  all  pupils  were  asked  to 
order  the  same  article*  These  sources  were  chosen  because 
they  cover  the  most  common  forms  of  written  composition: 
the  forms  for  both  types  of  letters  as  well  as  the  general 
narrative  style  of  composition*  The  number  of  papersr 
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corrected  for  this  investigation  was  572.  For  uniformity 
100  words  of  the  friendly  letter  and  the  entire  business 
letter  were  used. 

Kinds  of  errors  to  be  considered. — Before  these  compo- 
sitions could  be  corrected,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  some 
sort  of  criteria  for  correcting  them.  A list  of  possible 
errors  was  prepared,  the  selection  being  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing authorities  in  addition  to  the  writer* s five  years 
of  experience  in  teaching  English:  the  Course  of  Study 

Monograph  Number  wine,  published  by  the  public  Schools  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  in  1925;  "Current  Definition  of  Levels  in 
English’*  by  S.  A.  Leonard  and  H.  Y.  Moffett,  in  the  English 
Journal  for  May,  1927;  "A  program  of  Mechanics  in  Written 
Composition"  by  Sophie  C.  Camenisch,  in  the  English  Journal 
for  October,  1932;  "Judging  Teachers*  Judgments  in  Grammar 
Errors"  by  Walter  Barnes;  Eleanor  M.  Kilbride;  Alice  M. 
Lockwood;  and  Seymour  Link,  in  the  Elementary  English  Review 
for  May,  1929;  "7/hat  Conventions  Shall  We  Teach"  by  J.  C. 
Tressler,  in  the  English  journal  for  March,  1932;  "A  Sta- 
tistical Study  of  Children's  Errors  in  Sentence  Structure" 
by  S.  L.  Pressey,  in  the  English  Journal  for  September, 

1925;  "Most  Common  Grammatical  Errors"  by  H.  Harap,  in  the 
English  Journal  for  June,  1930. 

preparation  of  a code. — In  order  to  simplify  the  tabu- 
lation of  the  errors  made,  a code  was  worked  out,  which 
appears  on  pages  50-53  in  the  appendix  of  this  thesis. 
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In  the  first  tabulation  a separate  sheet  was  used  for  each 
pupil*  A sample  of  these  sheets,  which  were  printed  on  a 
ditto  machine,  also  appears  In  the  appendix  on  page  54* 

These  sheets,  which  were  8f-  by  11  inches,  were  ruled  into 
three-quarter  inch  squares,  in  each  of  which  appeared  the 
code  number  representing  one  of  the  errors*  Each  time  an 
error  appeared  on  a pupil's  paper,  a tally  mark  was  placed 
in  the  square  containing  the  code  number  for  this  error* 

If  the  pupil  did  not  write  100  words,  it  was  necessary 
to  figure  out  by  the  use  of  an  index  number,  the  number  of 
errors  that  he  would  have  made  theoretically  if  he  had 
written  100  words*  For  example,  if  he  wrote  50  words,  all 
his  errors  would  have  to  be  multiplied  by  two*  Only  those 
errors  in  the  body  of  the  friendly  letter  were  Increased  in 
this  way* 

Tabulation  of  errors  by  grades  * --After  this  first  tabu- 
lation the  errors  were  again  tabulated  by  grades  on  large 
sheets  of  graph  paper,  on  these  large  sheets  160  of  the 
pupils  were  classified  according  to  their  intelligence  quo- 
tient, anything  above  110  being  considered  superior;  90  to 
110,  average;  anything  below  90,  inferior*  The  other  126 
had  to  be  classified  as  superior,  average,  or  inferior  on 
the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement,  as  their  intelligence 
quotients  were  not  available*  These  two  classifications 


were,  of  course,  considered  entirely  separate  from  each 
other.  Table  1 shows  the  classification  of  160  of  the  stu- 
dents according  to  their  intelligence  quotients. 


Table  1.  Classification  of  160  pupils  According  to  Intel- 
ligence quotient. 


Grade 

Number  of  pupils 

Totals 

Superior 

Average 

Inferior 

7 

11 

29 

17 

57  • 

8 

5 

34 

17 

56 

9 

6 

31 

10 

47 

Totals 

22 

94 

• . _ 

44 

160 

Table  2 shows  the  classification  of  126  of  the  stu- 
dents according  to  scholastic  achievement. 


Table  2.  Classification  of  126  pupils  According  to  Scho- 
lastic Achievement. 


Grade 

Number  of  iAipils 

Totals 

Superior 

Average 

Inferior 

7 

6 

33 

7 

46 

8 

8 

25 

6 

39 

9 

7 

25 

9 

41 

Totals 

21 

83 

22 

126 

The  basis  for  the  classification  in  Table  2 w as  the  marks 
of  the  pupils  in  all  subjects. 

Data  given  on  the  large  sheets. — Prom  these  sheets  the 
following  data  could  be  obtained:  the  different  kinds  of 

errors  made  in  each  grade,  the  total  number  of  errors  in 
each  grade,  the  number  of  times  each  error  was  made  in  the 
grade,  the  different  kinds  of  errors  made  by  each  pupil, 
the  total  number  of  errors  made  by  each  individual  pupil, 
the  number  of  times  each  pupil  made  a certain  error,  and 
the  average  number  of  errors  made  by  each  pupil  in  the 
grade.  These  same  facts  were  shown  for  each  of  the  three 
groups,  superior,  average,  or  inferior,  as  well  as  for  the 
grade  itself,  so  that  a comparison  of  one  of  these  groups 
with  another  in  the  same  grade  or  with  the  same  group  in 
another  grade  could  be  made. 

Chapters  II  through  VI  are  all  based  on  the  infor- 
mation found  on  these  large  sheets. 
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CHAPTER  II 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 
FROM  ONE  GRADE  TO  ANOTHER 

Extent  of  Improvement 

Improvement  between  grades  seven  and  eight* — The  aver- 
age number  of  errors  that  each  pupil  made  in  grade  seven 
was  16 *8*  The  average  number  of  errors  made  by  each  pupil 
in  grade  eight  was  12.1.  According  to  these  figures  the 
number  of  errors  per  pupil  in  grade  eight  is  28  per  cent 
less  than  the  number  of  errors  per  pupil  in  grade  seven. 

Improvement  between  grades  eight  and  nine. --The  situa- 
tion between  grades  eight  and  nine  is  very  different.  The 
average  number  of  errors  made  by  each  pupil  in  grade  nine 
was  12.0,  while  the  average  number  of  errors  made  by  each 
pupil  in  grade  eight  was  12.1.  This  represents  a decrease 
of  only  about  1 per  cent,  a decrease  that,  on  first  con- 
sideration, might  be  discouraging  to  the  teachers  who  have 
worked  with  these  students.  On  pages  10,  11,  and  12  of 
this  chapter  will  be  found  a possible  explanation  of  the 
slight  improvement  between  grades  eight  and  nine. 

Table  3 shows  the  number  of  pupils,  the  total  number 
of  errors,  the  number  of  different  kinds  of  errors,  and  the 
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average  number  of  errors  per  pupil  for  each  grade. 


Table  3.  The  Number  of  Pupils,  the  Total  Number  of  Errors, 
the  Average  Number  of  Errors,  and  the  Number  of 
Different  Kinds  of  Errors  in  Each  Grade# 


Grade 

Number  of 
Pupils 

Number  of 
Errors 

Number  of 
Different 
Kinds  of 
Errors 

Average  Number 
of  Errors  per 
Pupil 

7 

103 

1734 

58 

16.8 

8 

95 

1153 

55 

12.1 

9 

88 

1055 

52 

12.0 

Possible  Factors  Determining  This  Improvement 
Suggested  reasons  for  the  decided  improvement  between 
grades  seven  and  eight# — It  would  not  be  possible  from  a 
study  of  the  results  of  this  investigation  to  state  defi- 
nitely the  cause  of  the  decided  improvement  between  grades 
seven  and  eight#  However,  one  or  two  factors  which  might 
possibly  contribute  to  this  improvement  can  be  suggested# 
Possibly  the  fact  that  in  the  seventh  grade  the  pupils  were 
exposed  for  the  first  time  to  departmental  teaching  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this  situation#  A teacher 
who  is  a specialist  in  the  teaching  of  English  should  be 
able  to  get  better  results  than  one  who  is  required  to 
teach  all  subjects  to  one  grade  because  she  is  able  to  con- 
centrate all  her  time  and  effort  on  this  one  subject# 

In  connection  with  this  same  thought  one  might  say 
that  a teacher  who  has  specialized  in  the  instruction  and 
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study  of  English  would  perhaps  hold  her  pupils  up  to  a 
higher  standard  of  excellence  than  one  who  had  not  special- 
ized in  this  particular  field. 

Suggested  reasons  for  the  slight  improvement  between 
grades  eight  and  nine.— In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  more  improvement  between  grades  eight  and  nine 
than  the  pupils  in  this  study  showed,  there  are  one  or  two 
reasons  why  less  improvement  might  be  expected  just  at  this 
stage.  By  the  time  the  pupils  reach  the  end  of  the  seventh 
grade,  they  have  come  in  contact  with  most  of  the  fundamen- 
al  principles  of  written  composition,  so  that  their  chance 
of  improvement  is  not  so  great  from  then  on  as  it  is  while 
they  are  learning  these.  By  this  time  they  know  what  a 
sentence  is ; they  have  been  taught  the  simple  rules  for 
punctuation;  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  correct 
forms  to  be  used  in  letter  writing;  they  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  correct  spelling  of  most  of  the  common  words 
that  they  will  use  in  their  writing.  Of  course,  they  have 
not  mastered  all  these  principles,  but  their  chance  for 
progress  might  be  greater  during  the  time  when  these  princi- 
ples were  being  presented  to  them  for  the  first  time  than 
it  would  be  after  they  had  learned  them  and  were  simply 
trying  to  improve  in  their  application  of  these  principles. 

Another  factor  that  might  have  had  a more  or  less  psy- 
chological influence  in  some  cases  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
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the  ninth-grade  pupils,  whose  papers  were  used  in  this 
study,  were  entering  high  school  for  the  first  time.  They 
were  transplanted  to  unfamiliar  ground;  they  were  a bit 
bewildered  by  new  surroundings,  new  methods,  and  new  regu- 
lations. For  this  reason  their  papers,  which  were  written 
early  in  the  year,  may  not  have  represented  their  best  work. 

Another  cause  that  may  be  mentioned  is  practically 
the  same  one  considered  under  the  reasons  for  the  improve- 
ment between  grades  seven  and  eight.  The  pupil  might 
naturally  show  a greater  improvement  during  his  first  year 
of  departmental  work,  this  being  the  first  time  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  of  a teacher 
whose  time  and  effort  are  concentrated  on  the  teaching  of 
one  subject.  This  fact  being  true,  his  improvement  in  the 
succeeding  years  would  be  much  less  in  comparison  with  his 
improvement  in  the  first  year  of  his  departmental  work. 

The  above  points  are  offered  not  as  excuses,  but  as 
possible  explanations  of  the  situation.  No  doubt  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  bring  about  greater  improvement 
between  grades  eight  and  nine.  This  phase  of  the  problem 
is  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ERRORS  ON  A PERCENTAGE  BASIS 

Tables  Showing  the  Classification  of  Errors 
Brief  explanation  of  tables •--Tables  4,  5,  and  6 show 
the  errors  in  each  grade  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  fre- 
quency of  their  occurrence.  In  the  first  column  is  the  er- 
ror itself;  in  the  second  column,  the  percentage  that  each 
error  is  of  all  the  errors  in  the  grade;  in  the  third  col- 
umn, the  percentage  of  pupils  in  the  grade  who  made  the  er- 
ror. It  may  be  noticed  that  the  percentages  In  the  first 
column  in  these  three  tables  add  up  to  slightly  more  than 
100  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  percentages 
were  figured  out  to  the  nearest  whole  per  cent,  or  when  the 
per  cent  was  less  than  one,  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  one  per 
cent. 

Table  4.  Classification  of  Errors  in  Grade  Seven  on  a 
percentage  Basis. 


Frequency 

percentage 

of  Error 

of 

Expressed 

pupils 

Type  of  Error 

in 

Making 

Per  Cent  of 

the 

Total  Errors 
of  Grade 

Error 

Spelling — 

17.0 

78 
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Table  4 (continued) 


Type  of  Error 

Frequency 
of  Error 
Expressed 
in 

per  Cent  of 
Total  Errors 
of  Grade 

percentage 

of 

Pupils 

Making 

the 

Error 

position  of  parts  of  Letter--— 

10.0 

73 

Superfluous  punctuation-- 

9.0 

64 

Run-on  Sentence — 

5.0 

40 

Unnecessary  Capitals 

5.0 

46 

No  Comma  in  Compound  Sentence— 

5.0 

48 

No  Comma  after  Subordinate 
Clause  When  It  Precedes 
principal-- — 

4.0 

49 

No  Comma  after  Complimentary 
Close— ———————— 

4.0 

42 

No  Comma  in  Addresses- 

4.0 

41 

Omissions———— 

3*0 

36 

Incorrect  Type  of  Salutation— 

3.0 

55 

No  period  at  End  of  Sentence— 

3.0 

31 

Miscellaneous 

3.0 

33 

No  Margins— — — 

2.0 

27 

Incorrect  Type  of 

Complimentary  Close— ------- 

2.0 

30 

No  Comma  after  Salutation — 

2.0 

30 

No  Period  after  Abbreviation— 

2.0 

19 

No  Apostrophe  for  possession— 

2.0 

25 

No  Colon  or  Comma  after 
Salutation  in  Business 
Letter— ——————— 

2.0 

27 

Fragmentary  Sentence——— 

1.0 

13 

No  Paragraph  Indentation 

1.0 

12 

No  Interrogation  point  after 
Interrogative  Sentence——— 

1.0 

12 

No  Comma  to  Set  Off  Non- 

restrictive  Clause 

1.0 

13 

No  Capital  at  the  Beginning 
of  a Quotation—— — 

1.0 

7 

Repetitions— — - — - 

1.0 

13 

No  Capital  for  proper  Names—— 

1.0 

8 
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Table  4 (continued) 


Type  of  Error 

Frequency 
of  Error 
Expressed 
in 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Errors 
of  Grade 

Percentage 

of 

Pupils 

Making 

the 

Error 

Wo  Comma  to  Set  Off  Quotations- 

0.5 

4 

No  Comma  in  Series- 

0.5 

7 

No  Quotation  Marks  Enclosing 
Quotation- 

0.5 

3 

present  Tense  for  past 

0.5 

6 

Wrong  Form  for  Tense  Used- — - — 

0.5 

6 

1 s for  plural 

0.5 

6 

No  Apostrophe  in  Contractions-- 

0.4 

6 

No  Comma  in  Dates- 

0.4 

5 

Incorrect  Form  for  plural  of 
Nouns——————— — - — - — — 

0.4 

5 

Indented  and  Block  Form 

Confused — - 

0.3 

5 

Wrong  Word  Used — — — — 

0.3 

5 

Wrong  preposition- — ----- 

0.3 

5 

Incorrect  Case  of  pronoun— — — 

0.2 

3 

Adjective  Confused  with  Adverb- 

0.2 

4 

No  Comma  to  Set  Off  Appositive- 

0.2 

3 

No  Colon  before  Enumeration- 

0.2 

3 

No  Capital  at  Beginning  of 

Sentence------- — 

0.2 

2 

Slang — — 

0.2 

3 

No  Comma  to  Set  Off  a Noun 
of  Address—————— — — - 

0.2 

1 

No  Exclamation  point  after 
Exclamatory  Sentence— — ----- 

0.2 

2 

No  Comma  after  Yes-- 

0.2 

2 

No  parentheses  around  Amounts 
of  Money  Expressed  in  Words 
after  the  Same  Expressed  in 
Figures 

0.2 

2 

Double  Negative — 

0.2 

2 

Bring  and  Take  Confused 

0.2 

2 

01  05  C i 
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Table  4 (concluded) 


Type  of  Error 

Frequency 
of  Error 
Expressed 
in 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Errors 
of  Grade 

percentage 

of 

Pupils 

Making 

the 

Error 

No  Capital  Letter  for  Days 

of  Week — — 

0.2 

1 

No  Agreement  of  Verb  and 

Subject- — — ~ — 

0.2 

2 

M Confused  with  N — — — 

0.1 

1 

TFo,  Too.  and  Two"" Confused-—— 

0.1 

1 

Past  progressive  or  Past  for 
past  Perfect—————— 

0.1 

1 

present  Perfect  for  Past 

0.1 

1 

Incorrect  Form  for  possessive 
Case  of  Nouns- — — --- 

0.1 

1 

Use  of  And  at  the  Beginning 
of  a Sentence — — — 

0.1 

1 

Table  5 is  the  same  as  Table  4 except  that  it  shows  the  er- 
rors made  in  grade  eight  instead  of  grade  seven. 

Table  5.  Classification  of  Errors  in  Grade  Eight  on  a Per- 
centage Basis. 


Type  of  Error 

Frequency 
of  Error 
Expressed 
in 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Errors 
of  Grade 

Percentage 

of 

pupils 

Making 

the 

Error 

Spelling — 

15.0 

69 

position  of  parts  of  Letter—— 

9.0 

55 

No  Comma  in  Compound  Sentence— 

8.0 

45 
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Table  5 (continued) 


Type  of  Error 


Superfluous  punctuation-- -« 
No  Comma  after  Subordinate 
Clause  When  It  Precedes 
Principal———. — 


Frequency 
of  Error 
Expressed 
in 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Errors 
of  Grade 


8*0 


6.0 


54 


48 


No  Comma  in  Addresses-———  5.0 
No  Comma  after  Complimentary 

Close — 4.0 


Run-on  Sentence — — ----- — 4.0 

No  Apostrophe  for  possession—  3.0 

Unnecessary  Capitals- — — — — 3.0 


37 

35 

20 

35 

32 


Incorrect  Type  of  Salutation—  3.0 

Omissions — —————— 3.0 

No  Comma  to  Set  Off  Non- 

restrictive  clause————  3.0 

Miscellaneous-- — ———————  2.0 

Fragmentary  sentence———  2.0 


36 

26 

28 

27 

23 


No  Period  at  End  of  Sentence-—  2.0 

No  Comma  after  Salutation——  2.0 

No  Period  after  Abbreviation—  2.0 

present  Tense  for  past 1.0 

No  Interrogation  point  at 
End  of  Interrogative 
Sentence— ——————  1.0 


17 

24 

14 

12 


8 


No  Margins— — — — — — — 1.0 

Incorrect  Type  of 

Complimentary  Close—————  1.0 

No  Agreement  of  Verb  and 

Subject — 1.0 

Repetitions-. — — — — — — — - — 1.0 

Incorrect  Form  for  Plural 

of  Nouns— — ——————  1.0 


13 

14 

7 

8 

6 


No  Colon  or  Comma  after 
Salutation  of  Business 
Letter- — - — — — | 1.0 
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Table  5 (continued) 


Type  of  Error 

Frequency 
of  Error 
Expressed 
in 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Errors 
of  Grade 

Percentage 

of 

Pupils 

Making 

the 

Error 

No  Capital  for  proper  Names 

1,0 

7 

No  Comma  in  Series 

1.0 

5 

No  Comma  in  Dates- — ■ 

1.0 

6 

Wrong  Word  Used— • — - — 

0.4 

5 

No  Capital  at  Beginning  of 
Sentence—————— 

0.4 

4 

Incorrect  Form  for 

possessive  Case  of  Nouns— 

0.4 

4 

Indented  and  Block  Form 
Confused— —————— 

0.4 

4 

No  Exclamation  point  after 
Exclamatory  Sentence———- 

0.4 

4 

Adjective  and  Adverb  Confused— 

0.4 

4 

Wrong  preposition——-— — — - 

0.4 

4 

Slang — 

0.5 

3 

No  Comma  to  Set  Off 

Quotations——— — 

0.5 

3 

No  Paragraph  Indentation-—-— 

0.3 

2 

Wrong  Form  for  Tense  Used 

0.3 

3 

Past  Progressive  or  past 
Tense  for  Past  Perfect 
Tense — 

0.3 

3 

And  at  Beginning  of  Sentence— 

0.2 

2 

‘s  for  Plural  of  Nouns-- 

0.2 

2 

no  Comma  after  yes—————— 

0.2 

2 

No  Parentheses  around  Amounts 
of  Money  Expressed  in  Words 
after  the  Same  Expressed  in 
Figures—————— — — 

0.2 

2 

No  Apostrophe  in  Contractions— 

0.2 

2 

Incorrect  Case  of  pronouns—— 

0.2 

2 

It‘s  for  Its- — 

0.1 

1 

rio  colon  before  Enumeration—— 

0.1 

1 

: : -u 


Table  5 (concluded) 


Type  of  Error 

Frequency 
of  Error 
Expressed 
in 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Errors 
of  Grade 

Percentage 

of 

pupils 

Making 

the 

Error 

No  Comma  to  Set  Off  Noun 

of  Address — — 

0.1 

1 

Double  Comparison — — 

0.1 

i 

Dangling  participle— — — — 

0.1 

1 

No  Comma  to  Set  off 

Appositive — 

0.1 

1 

Bring  and  Take  Confused- 

0.1 

1 

No  Quotation  Marks  Enclosing 

Quotation- — — 

0.1 

1 

Table  6 shows  the  errors  made  in  grade  nine*  A comparative 
study  of  these  three  tables  will  reveal  the  various  differ- 
ences and  similarities  in  the  three  grades  as  far  as  their 
errors  in  written  composition  are  concerned* 


Table  6*  Classification  of  Errors  in  Grade  Wine  on  a per- 
centage Basis* 


Frequency 

Percentage 

of  Error 

of 

Expressed 

pupils 

Type  of  Error 

in 

Making 

Per  Cent  of 

the 

Total  Errors 

Error 

of  Grade 

Spelling 

14.0 

68 

Position  of  parts  of  Letter- — - 

11.0 

67 

No  Comma  in  Compound  Sentence— 

7.0 

51 

4 


Table  6 (continued) 


Type  of  Error 

Frequency 
of  Error 
Expressed 
in 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Errors 
of  Grade 

Percentage 

of 

Pupils 

Making 

the 

Error 

Superfluous  punctuation 

6.0 

42 

No  Comma  after  Subordinate 
Clause  When  It  Precedes 
principal- — 

51.0 

Omissions 

5.0 

41 

No  Comma  after  Complimentary 
Close- — 

5.0 

38 

Unnecessary  Capitals- 

4.0 

34 

No  Comma  after  Salutation- 

4.0 

43 

No  Apostrophe  for  possession-- 

4.0 

38 

No  Comma  in  Addresses — - 

4.0 

28 

No  Margins- — — — 

3.0 

34 

No  Comma  to  Set  uff  Non- 

restrictive  Clause — --------- 

3.0 

32 

Run-on  Sentence— ------------- 

3.0 

27 

Incorrect  Type  of  Salutation--- 

3.0 

28 

No  Period  at  End  of  Sentence--- 

2.0 

35 

No  period  after  Abbreviation— 

2.0 

18 

Incorrect  Type  of 

Complimentary  Close- 

2.0 

17 

No  Colon  or  Comma  after 
Salutation  in  Business 
Letter- — — - 

2.0 

18 

Repetitions- ---- — - — 

1.0 

15 

Fragmentary  Sentence------ 

1.0 

15 

Miscellaneous — . — ™. 

1.0 

15 

No  paragraph  Indentation------- 

1.0 

11 

No  Interrogation  roint  at  End 
of  Interrogative  Sentence— — 

1.0 

8 

No  Comma  in  Series----------- 

1.0 

7 

Adjective  Confused  with 

Adverb- — . — 

1.0 

7 

Table  6 (continued) 


Type  of  Error 

Frequency 
of  Error 
Expressed 
in 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Errors 
of  Grade 

Percentage 

of 

Pupils 

Making 

the 

Error 

No  parentheses  around  Amounts 
of  Money  Expressed  in  Words 
after  the  Same  Expressed  in 
Figures 

0.5 

6 

No  Comma  in  Dates- — 

0.4 

5 

Present  Tense  for  Past— ------ 

0.4 

3 

No  Agreement  of  Verb  and 

Subject— — — — — — — — - 

0.4 

5 

Wrong  Form  for  Tense  Used------ 

0.4 

3 

Slang 

0.4 

5 

Indented  and  Block  Form 

Confused— —————— 

0.3 

3 

* s for  plural  of  Nouns——— 

0.3 

3 

Wangling  participle——— 

0.3 

2 

past  progressive  or  Past  for 

past  perfect — — — - — - 

0.3 

3 

To.  Too,  and  Two  Confused— 

0.3 

3 

TJrong  "Word  Used- — - 

0.2 

1 

No  Exclamation  point  at  End 
of  Exclamatory  Sentence— 

0.2 

2 

Incorrect  Case  of  pronoun—— 

0.2 

2 

No  Commas  to  Set  Off 

Quotations— — — — 

0.2  2 

No  Colon  before  Enumeration— 

0.2 

2 

No  Quotation  Marks  Enclosing 

Quotations — 

0.2 

2 

Incorrect  Form  for  Plural  of 
Nouns — — 

0.1 

1 

Wrong  preposition———— 

0.1 

1 

No  Comma  to  Set  Off 

Appositive— — — — — 

0.1 

1 

No  Apostrophe  in  Contractions— 

0.1 

1 

No  Capital  for  proper  Names— 

0.1 

1 
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Type  of  Error 

Frequency 
of  Error 
Expressed 
in 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Errors 
of  Grade 

Percentage 

of 

Pupils 

Making 

the 

Error 

No  Capital  at  Beginning 

of  Quotations 

0.1 

1 

Failure  to  Use  possessive 

Case  before  Gerund- — ------ 

0.1 

1 

No  Capital  for  Days  of  Week 

0.1 

1 

No  Capital  at  Beginning  of 

Sentence — 

0.X 

1 

Interpretation  of  the  Tables 
Variety  of  significant  facts  revealed  by  these  ta- 
bles.— Page  after  page  might  be  filled  with  significant 
facts  revealed  by  these  tables.  A few  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant ones  are  pointed  out  below# 

Reappearance  of  the  same  most  common  errors  in  all 
three  grades# — Seven  out  of  the  ten  most  common  errors 
were  the  same  in  all  three  grades  although  the  percentages 
of  these  errors  vary  in  each  grade#  These  seven  errors, 
as  listed  in  the  tables,  are  as  follows:  (l)spelling; 

(2)position  of  parts  of  a letter;  (3 ) superfluous  punctu- 
ation; (4)no  comma  in  compound  sentence;  (5)no  comma  after 
subordinate  clause  when  it  precedes  principal;  (6)unneces- 
sary  capitals;  and  (7)no  comma  after  complimentary  close# 
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Since  each  pupil  wrote  two  letters,  errors  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  various  parts  of  a letter  would  naturally 
be  made  frequently,  as  each  pupil  had  the  same  chance  of 
making  these  errors*  The  frequent  use  of  unnecessary  capi- 
tals may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  pupils  be- 
gan the  second  and  third  words  of  the  complimentary  close, 
as  well  as  the  first  word,  with  capital  letters* 

Consideration  of  a few  individual  errors*— A few  sig- 
nificant facts  can  be  discovered  by  noticing  how  the  per- 
centages of  certain  errors  vary  from  grade  to  grade*  The 
use  of  a run-on  sentence  appeared  as  one  of  the  ten  most 
common  errors  in  grades  seven  and  eight,  but  it  was  four- 
teenth in  the  list  of  errors  made  by  the  pupils  of  grade 
nine*  This  fact  indicates  that  while  this  error  was  not 
entirely  eliminated  in  grade  nine,  it  was  not  being  made 
as  frequently*  It  decreased  in  frequency  from  5 per  cent 
in  grade  seven  to  4 per  cent  in  grade  eight,  and  to  3 per 
cent  in  grade  nine*  An  examination  of  the  table  reveals 
that  although  the  percentage  of  pupils  making  this  error 
decreased  from  40  per  cent  in  grade  seven  to  20  per  cent 
in  grade  eight,  it  increased  to  27  per  cent  in  grade  nine* 
Even  though  the  error  occurred  less  frequently  in  grade 
nine  than  in  any  other  grade,  the  number  of  pupils  making 
it  in  grade  nine  was  greater  than  the  number  in  grade 
eight*  However,  since  the  error  did  continue  to  decrease 
in  frequency  from  grade  to  grade,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
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24 

the  pupils  did  make  some  progress  as  far  as  this  error  is 
concerned*  It  will  be  noticed  that  several  other  errors 
decreased  in  frequency  from  grade  to  grade  even  though  they 
did  not  disappear  entirely*  Two  examples  of  these  are  as 
follows:  errors  in  spelling  and  superfluous  punctuation* 

Some  errors,  such  as  the  error  in  the  position  of  parts  of 
a letter  and  the  failure  to  use  a comma  after  the  compli- 
mentary close,  showed  either  a decrease  or  no  change  at  all 
in  frequency  between  grades  seven  and  eight,  but  an  in- 
crease between  eight  and  nine*  This  is  one  of  the  situa- 
tions that  English  teachers  should  try  to  correct*  Some- 
times the  reason  for  the  increase  in  frequency  of  an  error 
from  one  grade  to  another  is  very  evident*  The  reason  that 
the  error,  no  comma  in  a compound  sentence,  appeared  more 
frequently  in  grade  eight  than  in  grade  seven  is  probably 
that  eighth-grade  students  are  usually  a little  more  ad- 
vanced in  their  style  of  composition  than  seventh-grade 
students*  The  seventh-grade  students  are  not  usually  as 
familiar  with  compound  sentences  as  the  eighth-grade  stu- 
dents; therefore,  they  would  not  use  them  as  often*  Many 
interesting  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  a study  of  each 
error  in  these  tables,  but  the  main  point  seems  to  be  that 
while  a few  errors  were  eliminated,  and  some  errors  de- 
creased in  frequency  from  grade  to  grade,  other  errors 
showed  an  increase  in  frequency  when  a decrease  would  have 
been  expected,  others  showed  practically  no  decrease  in 
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frequency,  and  others  that  should  have  been  eliminated  en- 
tirely in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  were  still  being 
made.  A discussion  of  the  particular  errors  eliminated 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  V*  Something  should  be  done  to 
bring  about  more  consistent  improvement  in  written  compo- 
sition work  from  grade  to  grade.  This  matter  is  discussed 
more  fully  in  Chapter  VI# 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RELATIONS  BETWEEN  ERRORS  AND  INTELLIGENCE  AND  BETWEEN 
ERRORS  AND  SCHOLASTIC  ACHIEVEMENT 


Relation  between  the  Number  and  Type  of  Errors 
and  the  Intelligence  of  the  Pupils 

Apparent  effect  of  a pupil fs  intelligence  on  the  num- 
ber of  errors  made*— As  one  would  expect,  this  investigation 
shows  a definite  relation  between  the  intelligence  and  the 
number  of  errors  made.  This  relation  is  shown  in  Table  7. 


Table  7.  Relation  between  Number  of  Errors  and  Intelli- 
gence Quotient. 


Grade 

Intelligence  quotient 
Rating 

Average  Number 
of  Errors 
Per  Pupil 

7 

Superior 

11.4 

Average 

14.5 

Inferior 

20.4 

8 

Superior 

8.4 

Average 

9.2 

Inferior 

12.8 

9 

Superior 

6.0 

Average 

9.6 

Inferior 

I-- - - - ... 

12.0 

Brief  interpretation  of  table. --This  table  shows  that 
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the  average  number  of  errors  per  pupil  increases  as  the  in- 
telligence quotients  decrease  from  superior  to  inferior. 

The  inferior  group  in  grade  eight  apparently  did  much  better 
work  than  the  same  group  in  grade  seven;  however,  the  infe- 
rior group  in  grade  nine  did  not  do  very  much  better  work 
than  the  same  group  in  grade  eight*  The  average  group  in 
grade  nine,  also,  did  very  little  better  than  the  same  group 
in  grade  eight.  Situations  like  these  are  what  English 
teachers  should  try  to  correct*  The  group  in  this  investi- 
gation is,  of  course,  a small  group,  but  what  is  true  of  one 
group  of  286  students  is  quite  likely  to  be  true  of  others. 
Something  should  be  done  to  make  the  improvement  more  con- 
sistent from  one  group  in  a certain  grade  to  the  same  group 
in  the  next  grade* 

Relation  between  the  intelligence  quotient  and  the  num- 
ber of  different  types  of  errors  made, — The  same  degree  of 
relationship  does  not  appear  between  the  intelligence  quo- 
tient and  the  number  of  different  types  of  errors  as  ap- 
pears between  the  intelligence  quotient  and  the  number  of 
errors.  This  is  probably  because  of  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age group  is  the  largest  group  and  would  naturally  have  a 
greater  variety  of  errors,  since  there  was  a greater  number 
of  pupils  to  make  them.  In  grade  seven,  one  does  see  that 
the  number  of  different  types  of  errors  steadily  increases 
from  the  superior  to  the  inferior  group.  In  this  grade,  as 
is  shown  in  Tables  1 and  2 in  Chapter  I,  the  difference 
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between  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  average  and  the  inferi- 
or groups  was  not  as  great  as  in  the  other  two  grades*  This 
fact  may  account  for  this  increase  in  the  number  of  differ- 
ent types  of  errors  made,  since  the  chance  of  such  an  in- 
crease is  greater,  the  nearer  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
inferior  group  is  to  that  of  the  average  group.  Even  when 
the  average  number  of  different  types  of  errors  per  pupil 
was  figured  out  for  each  group,  this  did  not  reveal  any 
consistent  relation  between  the  type  of  error  and  the  in- 
telligence. Naturally,  the  larger  the  group  the  smaller 
the  average  number  of  different  types  of  errors  per  pupil 
would  be,  since  some  of  the  different  types  of  errors  were 
likely  to  be  made  by  several  or  all  the  pupils  in  a group, 
thus  adding  to  the  number  of  errors,  but  not  to  the  number 
of  different  types  of  errors.  For  this  reason  the  average 
number  of  different  types  of  errors  per  pupil  would  be  smal- 
ler for  the  average  group  as  that  group  was  the  largest. 

Although  some  students  in  the  inferior  group  as  a 
whole,  including  all  three  grades,  made  mistakes  which  were 
not  made  in  any  other  group,  the  same  was  not  true  of  the 
superior  group  as  a whole.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a sur- 
prising fact,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  statistics 
have  proved  the  natural  assumption  that  superior  students 
would  not  make  mistakes  that  were  not  also  made  by  the  aver- 
age and  inferior  students.  There  were,  however,  one  or  two 
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errors  which  were  common  to  the  superior  group  in  one  grade, 
but  were  made  by  either  the  average  or  inferior  group  in  one 
or  both  of  the  other  two  grades*  Therefore,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  investigation  shows  no  errors  common  to  the  supe- 
rior group  as  a whole,  including  all  three  grades*  There 
are  a very  few  errors  common  to  the  inferior  group,  but  not 
as  many  as  one  might  expect*  Any  analysis  of  the  few  errors 


common  to  the  average  group  would  not  be  very  significant 
because  the  wide  range  of  this  group  would  account  for  any 
additional  errors  in  this  group*  Table  8 shows  the  number 
of  different  types  of  errors  made  by  each  group  as  a whole 
in  each  grade  and  the  average  number  of  different  types  of 
errors  made  by  each  pupil* 


Table  8*  Relation  between  Number  of  Different  Types  of  Er- 
rors and  the  Intelligence  Quotient* 


Grade 

Intelligence 

Quotient 

Rating 

Number  of 
Different 
Kinds  of 
Errors 

Average 
Number  of 
Different 
Kinds  of 
Errors 
Per  Pupil 

7 

Superior 

27 

2.5 

Average 

37 

1.3 

Inferior 

46 

2.7 

8 

Superior 

17 

3.4 

Average 

42 

1.2 

Inferior 

37 

2.2 

9 

Superior 

18 

3*0 

Average 

37 

1.2 

Inferior 

i 

26 

1 

2.6 
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Relation  between  the  number  and  Type  of  Errors 
and  the  Scholastic  Achievement  of  the  rupils 

Evidences  of  the  relation  between  scholastic  achieve- 
ment and  number  of  errors. — Since  the  intelligence  quotients 
for  all  the  pupils  could  not  be  obtained,  126  of  the  pupils 
were  classified  according  to  their  marks  in  all  subjects* 

A study  of  this  group  of  pupils  reveals  a similar  situation 
to  that  shown  in  Table  7 with  some  variance  in  the  degree 
of  increase  from  group  to  group.  Table  9 shows  that  the 
number  of  mistakes  increases  steadily  from  the  superior 
group  to  the  inferior  group  in  each  grade,  as  is  the  case 
in  Table  7. 


Table  9.  Relation  between  dumber  of  Errors  and  Scholastic 
Achievement. 


, 

1 

Scholastic  Achievement 

Average  Number 

Grade 

Rating 

of  Errors 

7 

Superior 

8.8 

Average 

17.6 

Inferior 

30.0 

8 

Superior 

9.6 

Average 

15.4 

Inferior 

19.5 

9 

Superior 

11.1 

Average 

14.2 

Inferior 

18.8 

Brief  interpretation  of  the  table. --Here  again  great 
improvement  is  shown  between  the  inferior  groups  of  grades 
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seven  and  eight,  very  little  between  the  average  groups  of 
the  same  grades  or  between  the  average  groups  of  grades 
eight  and  nine,  and  very  little  between  the  inferior  groups 
of  grades  eight  and  nine#  The  slight  improvement  shown 
between  the  superior  groups  is  not  quite  as  surprising, 
since  these  students  had  less  chance  of  improvement,  having 
a smaller  number  of  mistakes  in  the  first  place# 

Relation  between  number  of  different  types  of  errors 
and  scholastic  achievement .—Table  10,  like  Table  8,  shows 
that  there  is  not  the  same  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
different  types  of  errors  from  the  superior  to  the  inferior 
group  as  there  is  in  the  number  of  errors  made. 

Table  10#  Relation  between  Number  of  Different  Types  of 
Errors  and  Scholastic  Achievement# 


. 

Grade 

- --- 

Scholastic 

Achievement 

Rating 

Number  of 
Different 
Kinds  of 
Errors 

Average 
Number  of 
Different 
Rinds  of 
Errors 
Rer  Rupil 

7 

Superior 

22 

3 #7 

Average 

45 

1.3 

Inferior 

35 

5.0 

8 

Superior 

23 

2.9 

Average 

41 

1.6 

Inferior 

29 

4.8 

9 

Superior 

22 

3.1 

Average 

43 

1.7 

Inferior 

33 

3.7 
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Under  this  classification  the  same  facts  were  true  concern- 
ing the  kinds  of  errors  common  to  each  group  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  different  kinds  of  errors  per  pupil  in  each 
group  as  was  true  of  the  groups  classified  according  to  in- 
telligence quotients*  A detailed  discussion  of  the  errors 
common  to  each  group  will  be  found  in  Chapter  V* 

Value  of  the  facts  revealed  in  this  chapter * — The 
greatest  value  of  the  facts  revealed  in  this  chapter  seems 
to  lie  in  their  use  as  a basis  for  the  division  of  the  pu- 
pils into  groups  for  more  effective  teaching  of  the  mechan- 
ics of  written  composition*  This  is  discussed  in  a later 
chapter* 


CHAPTER  V 


ERRORS  MADE  ONuY  BY  CERTAIN  GRADES  AND  BY  CERTAIN 
ABILITY  GROUTS  WITHIN  EACH  GRADE 

Differences  between  Grades  and  between  Ability 
Groups  within  Each  Grade 

Lack  of  a permanent  elimination  of  errors  from  grade 
to  grade* --This  investigation  shows  that  in  general  the 
pupils  in  grade  nine  were  making  practically  the  same  er- 
rors that  were  made  by  the  pupils  in  grades  seven  and  eight* 
Whatever  progress  was  made  by  pupils  from  grade  to  grade 
showed  a decrease  in  the  frequency  of  each  error,  but  only 
a very  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  different  types  of 
errors*  The  only  errors  that  were  eliminated  in  grade 
eight  and  did  not  reappear  in  grade  nine  were  the  writing 
of  an  m for  an  n or  vice  versa,  the  use  of  the  double  nega- 
tive, and  the  use  of  the  present  perfect  tense  for  the  past. 
The  following  errors  were  eliminated  in  grade  eight,  but 
they  reappeared  in  grade  nine:  (l)a  small  letter  instead 

of  a capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a quotation;  (2)a 
small  letter  instead  of  a capital  at  the  beginning  of  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week;  and  (3)the  confusion  of  to, 
too,  and  two*  The  writing  of  the  contraction  it*  s for  the 
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possessive  adjective  its , the  use  of  double  comparison, 
such  as,  more  better,  and  the  use  of  a dangling  participle 
appeared  as  new  errors  in  grade  eight,  but  the  first  two 
were  eliminated  in  grade  nine.  Other  errors  eliminated  in 
grade  nine  were  as  follows:  (l)the  use  of  the  incorrect 

form  for  the  possessive  case  of  nouns;  (2)the  use  of  and  at 
the  beginning  of  a sentence;  (3)the  omission  of  the  comma 
after  yes ; (4)the  omission  of  the  commas  to  set  off  a noun 
of  address;  and  (5) confusion  in  the  use  of  bring  and  take * 

In  grade  nine  in  addition  to  those  errors  that  reappeared, 
the  following  error  was  added:  failure  to  use  the  posses- 

sive case  before  a gerund* 

Small  number  of  errors  common  to  any  one  ability 
group* --Here  again  the  difference  between  groups  seems  to 
be  largely  a difference  in  the  number  of  errors  made  rather 
than  in  the  number  of  different  types  of  errors*  There 
were  no  errors  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  superior  group  that 
were  not  also  made  by  pupils  in  one  or  both  of  the  other  two 
groups*  Some  errors  were  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  inferior 
group  alone  in  one  grade,  but  by  one  or  both  of  the  other 
groups  in  another  grade,  so  that  these  errors  would  not  be 
significant*  The  only  errors  that  were  made  solely  by  pu- 
pils of  the  inferior  group,  including  all  three  grades,  were 
as  follows:  (l)the  use  of  the  contraction  it1 s for  the 

possessive  adjective  its ; (2)the  writing  of  m for  n or  vice 


versa;  and  (3) the  use  of  a small  letter  instead  of  a capi- 
tal at  the  beginning  of  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
All  three  of  these  errors  are  what  might  be  called  stupid 
or  clumsy  errors,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  only  pupils 
of  limited  ability  would  make  them#  In  Chapter  IV,  page  29, 
the  fact  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  errors  made 
only  by  the  average  group  would  not  be  significant# 

Conclusions  Drawn  from  the  Above  Facts 

Small  degree  of  importance  attached  to  such  facts#— Al- 
though  the  above  facts  are  interesting,  they  are  not  partic- 
ularly significant,  since  each  one  of  the  errors  discussed 
in  this  chapter  constitutes  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  errors  made  in  each  respective  grade.  The 
significant  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  errors  which  were 
being  made  most  frequently  in  grade  seven  were  still  being 
made,  although  not  quite  as  frequently,  in  grades  eight  and 
nine# 

Value  of  these  facts  in  working  out  a plan  to  improve 
the  situation# --These  facts  do  show  that  something  needs  to 
be  done  to  prevent  pupils  from  making  practically  the  same 
errors  in  written  composition  work  year  after  year#  Sug- 
gestions as  to  what  might  be  done  will  be  found  in  the  next 
chapter^ 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  MECHANICS  OF  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

Summary 

Improvement  from  grade  to  grade Although  the  pupils 
in  this  group  of  286  students  did  improve  from  grade  to 
grade  in  their  written  composition  work,  they  did  not  do 
so  consistently.  The  improvement  between  grades  seven 
and  eight  was  greater  than  that  between  grades  eight  and 
nine# 

Practically  the  3ame  errors  in  all  grades# — Practical- 
ly the  same  errors  appeared  in  all  grades  with,  hov/ever, 
some  changes  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  each  type  of  error#  Some  of  the  seventh-grade  er- 
rors reappeared  in  grade  nine#  Any  errors  that  were  elimi- 
nated in  either  grade  eight  or  grade  nine,  as  well  as  any 
errors  that  were  made  only  by  a certain  grade  or  certain 
ability  group,  constituted  such  a small  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  errors  in  the  grade  in  which  the  error  was 
made  that  very  little  significance  can  be  attached  to  these 
particular  errors# 

Relation  between  number  and  type  of  errors  and  intel- 
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llgence  and  scholastic  achievement  #--A  definite  relation 
seems  to  exist  between  the  number  of  errors  and  the  Intel- 

I X 

ligence,  as  well  as  the  scholastic  achievement  of  the  stu- 
dents, but  very  little  between  the  type  of  error  and  the  two 
factors  mentioned  above#  The  fact  that  inferior  students, 
as  a group,  make  practically  no  errors  that  are  not  also 
made  by  the  other  two  groups  seems  to  indicate  that  ability 
to  grasp  a grammatical  principle  does  not  have  as  much  to  do 
with  the  making  of  errors  in  written  composition  as  do  other 
factors,  such  as,  the  carelessness  of  the  pupils,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  teacher  to  give  sufficient  drill  on  a given  prin- 
ciple, or  her  failure  to  give  the  inferior  students  extra 
practice  in  the  application  of  grammatical  principles,  their 
need  of  which  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  they  do  make 
errors  more  frequently  than  the  other  students  even  if  the 
number  of  different  kinds  of  errors  that  they  make  is  not 
much  greater  than  it  is  in  either  the  average  or  the  supe- 
rior group# 

Errors  occurring  most  frequently#— Incorrect  spelling 
was  the  error  that  was  made  with  the  greatest  frequency  and 
by  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  in  all  three  grades#  This 
is  not  a surprising  fact  since  each  time  a pupil  wrote  a 
word  he  had  a chance  to  make  an  error  in  spelling#  other 
errors  that  were  among  the  ten  most  common  errors  in  every 
grade  were  as  follows:  errors  in  the  position  of  the  parts 
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of  the  letter,  which  ranked  second  in  all  grades  principal- 
ly because  everyone  had  the  same  chance  of  making  this  par- 
ticular error;  failure  to  use  a comma  before  the  conjunc- 
tion in  a compound  sentence;  superfluous  punctuation;  fail- 
ure to  use  a comma  after  a subordinate  clause  that  precedes 
a principal  clause;  failure  to  use  a comma  after  the  com- 
plimentary close;  and  the  use  of  unnecessary  capital  let- 
ters • 


Conclusions 

Failure  of  pupils  to  master  the  mechanics  of  written 
composition* — The  facts  brought  out  by  this  investigation 
seem  to  indicate  that  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade  the 
students  had  failed  to  master  any  of  the  mechanics  of  writ- 
ten composition  that  caused  the  greatest  number  of  errors 
in  grade  seven*  This  lack  of  mastery  of  the  important  prin- 
ciples of  English  in  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine  is  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  faulty  English  of  high-school 
students*  If  this  fact  is  true  of  the  group  of  students 
whose  work  was  used  in  this  investigation,  it  is  likely  to 
be  true  of  other  groups*  something  should  be  done  to  bring 
about  a greater  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  written  compo- 
sition in  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine. 

Relation  of  the  intelligence  and  scholastic  achieve- 
ment rating  to  written  composition  work*— The  fact  that  the 


quality  of  the  composition  work  improved  as  the  intelligence 
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quotient  and  the  scholastic  achievement  grew  higher  is  nei- 
ther surprising  nor  disturbing,  since  there  will  always  be 
some  people  of  superior  ability,  others  of  average,  and 
some  of  inferior  ability.  However,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  simpler  principles  could  not  be  mastered  by  the  inferi- 
or group  to  a greater  extent  than  they  were  mastered  by  the 
inferior  students  in  this  investigation. 

Lack  of  consistent  improvement  from  grade  to  grade, -- 
As  has  been  mentioned,  the  improvement  from  grade  to  grade 
was  not  as  consistent  as  it  should  have  been.  This  is 
another  situation  that  could  be  remedied. 

Consideration  of  the  most  common  errors ,— Apparently 
the  most  common  mistakes  were  errors  in  spelling,  position 
of  the  parts  of  the  letter,  and  punctuation.  The  use  of 
the  run-on  sentence,  such  as.  The  sun  set  in  the  west  dark- 
ness soon  overtook  the  weary  travelers  and  the  fragmentary 
sentence,  such  as.  While  we  were  watching  the  sunset  were 
practically  as  common  as  many  of  the  errors  in  punctuation. 
One  reason  for  the  frequency  with  which  these  errors  oc- 
curred is  that  everyone,  no  matter  what  he  wrote,  had  prac- 
tically the  same  chance  of  making  them.  Every  word  a stu- 
dent wrote  gave  him  a chance  for  an  error  in  spelling;  they 
all  had  to  use  some  punctuation;  none  of  them  could  write 
without  using  sentences;  each  student  had  to  make  some  at- 
tempt to  use  the  various  parts  of  a business  or  a friendly 


letter#  Since  the  pupils  whose  letters  were  used  for  this 
investigation  seemed  to  come  in  contact  so  frequently  with 
these  simple  principles  of  spelling,  punctuation,  letter 
writing,  and  sentence  structure,  it  seems  reasonable  to  say 
that  these  are  the  general  principles  with  which  all  of  us 
come  in  contact  most  frequently  in  our  practical,  every-day 
written  composition  work#  This  being  the  case,  these  prin- 
ciples should  be  mastered  first# 

Suggestions  for  Improvement  in  the  Teaching 
of  the  Mechanics  of  Written  Composition 

The  need  of  definite  objectives  for  each  grade • — Thi s 
investigation  shows  that,  with  a few  minor  exceptions,  the 
pupils  in  grade  nine  made  the  same  errors  as  the  pupils  in 
grades  seven  and  eight,  and  that  seven  out  of  the  ten  most 
common  errors  were  the  same  in  every  grade#  Therefore,  it 
would  seem  that  the  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  the 
teaching  of  the  mechanics  of  written  composition  would  be 
to  set  up  a list  of  objectives  for  each  grade;  that  is,  a 
separate  list  of  principles  to  be  mastered  by  each  grade. 

Method  of  procedure  in  choosing  these  objectives 
These  principles  might  be  arrived  at  in  various  ways#  One 
suggestion  would  be  to  follow  a plan  similar  to  that  fol- 
lowed in  this  investigation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
each  pupil  might  be  asked  to  write  compositions  similar  to 
the  ones  written  for  this  investigation.  All  the  princi- 
ples violated  in  the  three  grades  could  be  listed  and 
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divided,  according  to  their  comparative  difficulty,  into 
three  lists,  one  for  each  grade.  Instead  of  the  written 
compositions,  a good  standard  diagnostic  test  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  written  composition  could  be  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  ascertain  the  weak  points  of  the  pupils 
in  written  composition  work. 

Table  11  shows  a suggested  list  of  objectives  for  each 
grade  based  upon  the  errors  made  by  the  pupils  in  this  in- 
vestigation. The  establishment  of  this  list  of  objectives 
does  not  mean  that  the  principles  listed  for  each  grade  are 
the  only  ones  to  be  taught  in  that  grade,  nor  does  it  mean 
that  these  principles  should  not  be  referred  to  in  another 
grade.  It  does  mean  that  if  the  principles  listed  under 
each  grade  were  completely  mastered  in  that  grade,  the  stu- 
dents would  not  go  on  making  the  same  errors  from  one  grade 
to  another. 


Table  11.  A List  of  objectives  for  Each  Grade  Based  upon 
the  Errors  Made  by  the  Pupils  in  This  Study* 


.....  - — 

Grade  7 

Grade  8 

Grade  9 

Correct  Spelling 
Elimination  of  Su- 
perfluous Punc- 
tuation 

Sentence  Structure 
of  Simple  Sen- 
tence Avoiding 
Fragmentary  Sen- 
tence and  Run-on 
Sentence 

Correct  Spelling 
Sentence  Structure 
of  Compound  Sen- 
tence 

Correct  Forms  for 
the  Plural  of 
Nouns 

Correct  Spelling 
Sentence  Structure 
of  Complex  Sen- 
tence 

Tenses  of  Verbs 
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Table  11  (concluded) 


Grade  7 


Grade  8 


Grade  9 


Period  at  End  of 
Sentence 

period  after  Ab- 
breviations 

Correct  Use  of  In- 
terrogation 
point 

Correct  Use  of  Ex- 
clamation point 

Apostrophe  in  Con- 
tractions 

Comma  in  Dates 

Comma  in  Addresses 


Comma  in  Series  of 
Words,  Phrases, 
and  Clauses 

Capital  Letter  at 
Beginning  of 
Sentence 

Capital  Letter  for 
Proper  Nouns 

Capital  Letter  for 
Names  of  Days  of 
Week 

Elimination  of  un- 
necessary Capi- 
tals 

Paragraph  Indenta- 
tion 

Margins 


Elimination  of 
Double  Negative 


Correct  Forms  for 
Possessive  Case 
of  Nouns 

Correct  Use  of  Ad- 
jectives and  Ad- 
verbs 

Comparison  of  Ad- 
jectives and  Ad- 
verbs 

parts  of  Letter 
and  position  of 
Same 

Type  of  Salutation 

Type  of  Complimen- 
tary Close 

Indented  and  Block 
Form  of  Letter 

Apostrophe  for 
Possession 


Quotation  Marks 
Enclosing  Direct 
Quotation 
Comma  in  Com- 
pound Sentence 
Comma  to  Set  Off 
Quotation 

Comma  after  Salu- 
tation 

Comma  after  Com- 
plimentary Close 
Colon  after  Salu- 
tation in  Busi- 
ness Letter 
Capital  Letter  at 
Beginning  of 
Quotation 


Agreement  of  Verb 
with  Subject 

Correct  Use  of 
Participles 

Case  of  pronouns 


Correct  Use  of 
Prepositions 

Comma  to  Set  Off 
Appositive 
Comma  to  Set  off 
Noun  of  Address 
Comma  to  Set  Off 
Non-restrictive 
Clause 

Comma  after  Sub- 
ordinate Clause 
That  Precedes 
Principal  Clause 
Comma  after  Yes 
and  No 

Colon  before  an 
Enumeration 
Review  of  Princi- 
ples in  Previous 
Grades 
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Flan  for  insuring  the  mastery  of  the  principles  in 
each  grade * — The  objective  for  each  grade  being  established, 
the  next  step  is  to  devise  a plan  for  the  mastery  of  the 
various  principles*  This  depends  to  a certain  extent  upon 
the  general  organization  of  the  English  course  as  a whole* 

If  several  entire  weeks  are  devoted  to  written  composition 
work,  a new  set  of  principles  could  be  taught  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  week,  the  written  composition  work  of  any  giv- 
en week  to  be  based  on  the  principles  taught  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  week;  if  certain  periods  each  week  are  devoted 
to  written  composition  work,  a smaller  number  of  principles 
could  be  taught  during  the  first  period,  and  the  other 
period  or  periods  could  be  used  for  composition  work  based 
on  the  new  principle  or  principles* 

Method  of  procedure  in  teaching  these  principles* — Af- 
ter giving  the  pupil  an  opportunity  to  discover  the  princi- 
ple for  himself  and  making  sure  that  he  understands  it,  the 
teacher  should  provide  the  pupils  with  plenty  of  drill  on 
this  principle*  Any  reliable  work  book  of  English  exer- 
cises would  be  helpful  at  this  point.  After  the  drill 
would  come  the  actual  writing  of  compositions  based  on  the 
principle  or  principles  taught*  It  is  true  that  the  mastery 
of  some  principles  takes  longer  than  the  mastery  of  others, 
and  some  classes  may  master  one  principle  more  readily  than 
other  classes*  The  length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  one  set  of 
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principles  must  be  left,  to  a certain  extent,  to  the  teach- 
er^ judgment*  The  main  thing  for  her  to  remember  is  that 
she  must  not  leave  one  set  of  principles  to  teach  new  ones 
until  she  is  sure  the  first  ones  have  been  mastered  by  her 
class . One  very  important  point  to  remember  in  insuring 
the  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  written  composition  is  to 
insist  on  the  pupils*  reading  their  papers  over  carefully 
before  they  pass  them  in*  They  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  no  paper  is  completed  unless  it  has  been  read  over 
carefully* 

Correction  of  errors* — The  teacher  may  use  a code  in 
correcting  her  papers*  Each  pupil  should  have  a loose-leaf 
notebook  in  which  all  the  principles  that  have  been  taught 
are  listed,  along  with  examples  and  a code  number  for  each 
principle*  He  needs  only  to  refer  to  his  notebook  to  in- 
terpret the  corrections  made  on  his  paper.  Each  pupil 
should  also  have  in  his  notebook  a set  of  drill  sentences 
or  exercises  for  each  principle.  Enough  copies  of  these 
for  each  pupil  could  easily  be  run  off  on  the  ditto  machine 
or  mimeograph*  Each  time  the  written  compositions  are 
passed  back,  each  pupil*  s homework  or  study-class  work 
should  be  to  write  out  the  exercise  for  each  principle  that 
he  has  violated*  After  he  has  written  out  an  exercise  on 
the  same  principle  for  several  assignments,  it  won*t  be 
long  before  he  will  be  reading  his  papers  carefully  to  see 
that  this  particular  error  does  not  occur* 
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In  correcting  the  papers  the  teacher  should  correct 
only  those  errors  for  which  the  pupils  have  been  taught  the 
correct  form*  wo  attention  should  be  paid  to  errors  for 
which  the  child  is  not  responsible*  If,  however,  the  pupil 
is  guilty  of  the  violation  of  a principle  that  he  has  been 
taught  in  a previous  grade,  his  paper  should  be  marked 
failure  even  if  it  is  the  only  error  on  the  paper.  He 
should  be  made  to  realize  that  an  eighth-grade  pupil  will 
not  be  allowed  to  make  seventh-grade  mistakes,  and  he 
should  have  in  his  notebook  a list  of  all  the  principles  he 
has  been  taught  in  all  previous  grades* 

Value  of  the  above  plan, --This  plan  is  not  guaranteed, 
by  any  means,  to  revolutionize  the  teaching  of  the  mechanics 
of  written  composition,  but  it  will  help  to  overcome  one  of 
the  greatest  weaknesses  in  teaching  the  principles  of  writ- 
ten composition;  namely,  the  lack  of  the  mastery  of  any 
definite  principle  in  any  one  grade*  The  main  fault  in 
English  teaching  in  the  grades  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  try  to  cover  too  much  ground  without  making 
sure  of  the  mastery  of  a few  definite  principles  in  each 
grade*  The  method  of  procedure  suggested  in  this  chapter 
would  be  helpful  in  correcting  this  fault* 


CHAPTER  VII 


WORDS  MISSPELLED  BY  THE  PUPILS  OF  GRADES 
SEVEN,  EIGHT,  AND  NINE 

Method  Used  in  the  Correction  and  Tabulation 
of  Errors  in  Spelling 

Tabulation  of  errors  in  spelling  made  in  the  composi- 
tions themselves .--As  the  papers  written  for  this  investiga- 
tion were  corrected,  a list  was  made  of  all  the  words  mis- 
spelled by  the  pupils  in  the  three  grades.  Since  the  fact 
that  one  pupil  had  difficulty  in  spelling  a word  would  not 
indicate  that  others  would  have  the  same  difficulty,  this 
list  of  words  was  dictated  to  150  students  of  grades  seven, 
eight,  and  nine.  Each  misspelled  word  on  these  spelling 
papers  was  marked  with  a cross. 

Tabulation  of  errors  made  in  the  spelling  papers. — Af- 
ter the  spelling  papers  were  corrected,  the  next  step  was  to 
tabulate  on  large  sheets  of  graph  paper  the  frequency  with 
which  each  word  was  misspelled. 

A List  of  the  Misspelled  Words 

preparation  of  the  list.— A list  of  all  the  words  mis- 
spelled by  the  pupils  of  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine  was 
copied  from  the  errors  in  spelling  tabulated  on  the  large 
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sheets  of  graph  paper.  It  seemed  fair  to  leave  out  all 
proper  nouns,  since  many  of  them  were  names  of  localities 
that  would  be  familiar  to  very  few  students. 

Arrangement  of  words  according  to  their  difficulty 
The  words  in  the  list  were  arranged  according  to  their  ap- 
parent difficulty,  this  difficulty  depending  upon  the  fre- 
quency with  which  each  word  was  misspelled.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  each  student  wrote  every  word,  so  that  each 
one  had  an  equal  chance  of  misspelling  each  word.  This  list 
of  words  appears  below.  The  list  begins  with  the  most  dif- 
ficult word.  Brackets  are  placed  around  those  groups  of 
words  that  have  the  same  apparent  difficulty. 


A List  of  the  Words  Misspelled  by  the  lupils 
of  Grades  Seven,  Eight,  and  Nine  Arranged 
According  to  Their  Difficulty 


piccalilli 

^aeroplane 

evidently 

occurrence 

altar 

(niece 

porpoise 

'cordially 

watermelon 

mosquitoes 

motorcycle 

pier 

incessantly 

circuit 

^Sincerely 

old-fashioned 

squirrels 

aisle 

raspberries 

'pickerel 

(delicious 

immediately 

unluckily 

Woney  order 

caterpillar 

irecipe 

whaling 

you're 

preparation 

fir 

mackerel 

museum 

wharf 

poisonous 

"disappointed 

(poison 

straightaway 

.bridal 

condemned 

annual 

haddock 

experiences 

marvelous 

A 

jammed 

catalog 

' 

necessities 

merry-go -round 

dining 

affectionate 

obligingly 

^experimenting 

. 
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^received 

experience 

destination 

/gradually 

nibbling 

scenery 

firecracker 

approached 

all  right 

(foggy 

operation 

(exercises 

securely 

respectfully 

pleasant 

anchored 

assistant 

surprise 

Witnessed 

paddling 

haste 

l§awdust 

practising 

(barbed 

(beginning 

-.studying 

touring 

course 

paragon 

homing 

(yours 

(amusements 

(amputated 

boarders 

(writing 

until 

medicine 

(furnace 

rough 

^stepped 

calm 

decoration 

lexploded 


(planning 

Cloudy 

(gentlemen 

loose 
'possible 
[weren*  t 
^future 
enough 

mouthful 

'thrown 

safely 

neighborhood 
(hot if y 

director 

'decided 

altogether 

(guess 

(article 

caught 

'gotten 

supposed 

(though 

crowded 

J poured 
packages 
VJruly 
Gripped 
(their 

breakfast 

farther 

fourth 

mountain 

ponies 

i 

swimming 
stopped 
wonderful 
^tipped 
nineteen 

haven ‘ t 
{ group 
either 
beautiful 
(among 


tried 

pony 

canal 

Afloat 

during 

finer 

interesting 

sight 


stepped 

spade 

enclosing 

discovered 

frightened 


remember 

scared 

wheels 

coaster 

tight 

knock 

/almost 

different 

evenly 

^poem 

quite 
smoking 
Enclosed 
atter 
shopping 

skate 
(together 
reak 
climbing 
dollar 

here 

(plans 

stayed 

(finished 

rcrab 

fourteen 

roll 

\sure 

through 

^sidewalk 
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'mind 

enclosed 

bigger 

vacation 

won 


yam 

enjoying 

cliff 

didn't 

dinner 

iron 

lost 

navy 

turned 

"always 

boxes 

rumble 

pain 

/address 

brought 

cod 

except 

short 

match 

order 


'everything 

feeling 

wish 

weak 

wasn't 


listed 
lad 
e cause 
cousin 
death 


were 

where 

want 

went 

us 

trip 

please 

4 off 

getting 

brother 


sound 

while 

seem 

money 

till 


temple 

igain 

dear 

rope 

sending 

bought 
ix 
hunting 
mine 
now 


burned 

before 

felt 

they 

them 

*bhree 

time 

than 

said 

summer 

cents 

another 

going 

got 

jump 


entered 

friend 

returned 

[there 


of 

right 

running 

without 


other 

rock 

balls 
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APPENDIX 


Explanation  of  the  Code  Used  in  the  Correction 
of  the  Compositions  Written 
for  This  Investigation 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  code  referred  to 
on  page  5 in  Chapter  I*  The  reason  that  the  numbers  do  not 
run  consecutively  is  that  some  of  the  errors  listed  in  the 
original  code  were  omitted  in  this  one  because  some  errors 
in  the  original  were  not  made  by  any  of  the  pupils. 

Errors  Made  in  Connection  with  Certain  parts  of  Speech 

Nouns 

N-l  Incorrect  Form  for  the  plural  of  Nouns 

m 

N-2  Incorrect  Form  for  the  possessive  Case  of  Nouns 
N-3  Use  of  Apostrophe  and  s for  Plural  of  Nouns 

Verbs 

V-l  The  Use  of  the  Present  Tense  instead  of  the  Past 
V-2  The  Use  of  the  Present  Perfect  Tense  instead  of  the 
Past 

V-3  The  Use  of  the  past  progressive  or  the  Past  Tense  in- 
stead of  the  Past  Perfect  Tense 
V-6  Incorrect  Form  for  the  Tense  Used 
V-7  Agreement  of  Verb  with  Subject 
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V-8  Dangling  participle 

V-9  Failure  to  Use  the  possessive  Case  before  a Gerund 
V-10  Confusion  of  Bring  and  Take 

Adjectives  and  Adverbs 
A-l  Double  Comparison 
A-3  Double  Negative 
A-6  Adjective  Confused  with  Adverb 
A-7  The  Confusion  of  To,  Too,  and  Two 

Prepositions 

Pr  The  Use  of  an  Incorrect  preposition,  such  as.  Between 
instead  of  Among 

Pronouns 

P-1  Incorrect  Case  of  pronoun 
P-2  The  Use  of  It 1 s instead  of  Its 

Errors  Connected  with  Sentence  Structure 
S-l  Run-on  Sentence 
S-2  Fragmentary  Sentence 
AS  And  at  the  Beginning  of  a Sentence 

punctuation 

Pe-1  No  Period  at  the  End  of  a Sentence 
Pe-2  No  period  after  an  Abbreviation 

I No  Interrogation  point  at  the  End  of  an  Interrogative 
Sentence 

E No  Exclamation  point  at  the  End  of  an  Exclamatory 
Sentence 
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C-l  No  Comma  in  a Series 

C-2  No  Comma  to  Set  Off  an  Appositive 

C-S  No  Comma  to  Set  Off  a no un  of  Address 

C-5  No  Comma  to  Set  off  a Non-restrictive  Clause 

C-6  No  Comma  to  Set  Off  a Quotation 

C-7  No  Comma  in  Dates 

C-8  No  Comma  after  a subordinate  Clause  That  Precedes  the 
principal  Clause 
C-9  No  Comma  in  Addresses 

C-10  No  Comma  after  the  Salutation 

C-ll  No  Comma  after  the  Complimentary  Close 
C-12  No  Comma  before  the  Conjunction  in  a Compound  Sentence 
C-13  No  Comma  after  Yes 

q No  Quotation  Marks  Enclosing  a Direct  Quotation 
Co-1  No  Colon  or  Comma  after  the  Salutation  in  a Business 
Letter 

Co-2  No  Colon  before  an  Enumeration 

Ap-1  No  Apostrophe  for  Contractions 

Ap-2  No  Apostrophe  for  the  possessive  Case  of  Nouns 

SPn  Superfluous  punctuation 

( ) No  parentheses  around  Amounts  of  Money  Expressed  in 
Words  after  the  Same  Expressed  in  Figures 
Errors  in  the  use  of  Capital  Letters 
Ca-3  No  Capital  at  the  Beginning  of  a Sentence 
Ca-4  No  Capital  for  Proper  Nouns 
Ca-7  No  Capital  for  the  Days  of  the  Week 
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No  Capital  at  the  Beginning  of  quotations 
Unnecessary  Capitals 

Errors  in  Style 
No  paragraph  Indentation 
No  Margins 

Errors  in  the  Forms  of  a Letter 
Incorrect  position  of  the  Parts  of  a Letter 
Incorrect  Form  for  the  Salutation 
Incorrect  Form  for  the  Complimentary  Close 
Indented  and  Block  Forms  Confused 
Unclassified  Errors 
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Spelling 

The  Use  of  Slang 

Repetitions 

Omissions 

Incorrect  Choice  of  words 
Miscellaneous 
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